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One of the most interesting exhibitions of one man's work 
has now closed at the Boussod-Valadon Galleries. Therein 
was seen the dashing, vigorous pastel work of Everett Shinn. 
A line put down with a quick stroke will not always curve 
correctly, hence here and there a defect in drawing, which is 
easily overlooked when the rapidity of movement carries one 
along through the composition. 

The street scenes of New York life are all replete with the 
city's character, as are the, theater and music-hall interiors. 
The five portraits shown are not quite so satisfactory, as the 
suggested pose requires a reserve to which the artist's nervous 
hand is not suited. 

* * * 

Never having gone up in a balloon, I do not know how the 
Statue of Liberty Jooks out of the clouds, but will grant that 
Mr. Theodore E. Butler, whose work is being shown at the 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, knows all about it. A like vantage 
point is needed to recognize the Nuremberg toy-houses, which 
serve as accessories to the artist's idealization of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Mr. Butler moves in another sphere from common 
folk, and his retina must have a peculiar faculty for chromatic 
analysis: The extreme of his remarkable vision rs witnessed 
in "The Evening Meal," No. 13, which is wondrously made, 
although No. 25, "The Pot of Gold," showing a double rain- 
bow without a pot, is a close second as an outre performance. 

There is an attempt to lift these excesses to an airy height 
by adding a poetic flavor in the titles, as in No. 24, "Rain 
Clouds"; but if this title is correct it must have been raining 
bricks, for there is no misty, vapory thinness; everything in 
the canvas is as solidly packed as a steamer-trunk— hence the 
elevated conceit comes -down with a dull thud. No. 3, "A 
Floating Mist," and Nos. 5 and n, showing the same hay- 
stacks under the baptism of an opalescent and an autumn sun- 
rise, declare some better work. 

Claude Monet, the great luminarist, who proved at last to 
the world the reasonableness of his artistic conceptions, may 
not be proud of his Giverney pupil, who should rub up against 
some of his own American trees and get down out of the 
clouds. 

* * * 

To view two of the latest Sargent portraits is to express 
renewed regret at the loss of this painter to American art. 
These two portraits now at the Knoedler Gallery are the coun- 
terfeits of Ambassador Joseph H. Choate and Judge J. C. Car- 
ter. They were seen at a recent Harvard Club dinner, having 
been executed for the club. 

The portraits are on a par with the best of Sargent's work. 
The portrait of Mr. Choate presents him in the easy, pleasing 
attitude of an after-dinner speaker. The mouth lines do not 
indicate the firmness of a positive lawyer; we rather expect 
to see the lips open and hear some graceful badinage. The 
features of Judge Carter, on the contrary, show him in the 
serious mood of a conservative counselor. Needless to say 



anything as to the technique, which is what might be expected 
from the brush of this foremost portrait-painter. 

The family group by George M, Forest Brush, hanging be- 
tween these. modern Solons, carries one back to the Floren- 
tines. Composition, color, execution, all contribute to this 
classic impression. Were it not. for several presentations of 
the same models seen during the past years, the painting would 
command attention for its striking excellence. As it is, appre- 
ciation is somewhat dimmed, for the painting is but an ampli-. 
fication of a theme with which the artist has made us long 
familiar. The impression is nevertheless satisfactory, the exe- 
cution of the .work, as always, conscientious and careful, the 
colors well balanced, and even the bare legs of the youngsters 
do not obtrude with their almost parallel lines. There. is a 
unity in the whole which carries the harmonious happiness 
of a domestic heaven. 



Art that is, dreamy, that has. the languor of the hour, when 
"Qnexby one .the flowers close, 
. L^iryl^n^dewy;. rose_ : ^ * - ~ 

^\iitipg4heir.t^.dtT petals from the moon"— - 
that has^t^dejigfetful-'. softness of color harmony and deco- 
rative inv;entiojff^§ueh is :the work nowon exhibition- at the 
Montross/vGjalte a score of 

paintingsr^of -exquisite technique, charming mystery and loving 
conception, r- ': :..„' >■■ " -'■- - -. -' 

Although belonging, to the group of "Ten Painters" who 
affect the so-called impressionistic- cult, there is hardly any- 
thing in the work which Dewing shows here that technically 
would remind one of the vagaries of- "the purple cow" palette. 
His lines are distinct, if broad, his "composition is natural, his 
figures graceful, his impressionism' requires no forced appre- 
ciation. Some of his sincerest qualities -come out in the small 
portraits, which possess distinction and character. 

This is the second exhibition which Mr.iMontross has pre- 
pared to show the best work of one man through loans, instead 
of the last products. Thereby a better understanding, is 
gained of the various moods and expressions of the artist. 
' * * * 

The name of Maurice B. Prendergast has frequently ap- 
peared in exhibition catalogues. His work has never at- 
tracted such attention as a united display of his watercolors 
and monotypes in color, now on view at the Macbeth Gallery, 
seems to demand. What an individual example, seen occa- 
sionally, could not accomplish, is now demanded by an en- 
semble of some fifty products. 

The first impression recalls the water-color painting of Isaac 
Israels, although on closer inspection the distinct difference is 
noticeable. Here and there the Italian parasols may make 
the composition dotty ; nevertheless, in most of the work the 
washes have been dexterously used. The fault of the work 
lies in the absence of atmosphere, and a lack of planes. Its 
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strong points are picturesqueness, the clever handling of some- 
what crude colors, the local sentiment. 

The last word on monotypes in color is spoken here. This 
method, which is gaining in popularity, has been brought to 
perfection by Mr. Prendergast, and the sureness of hand is 
astounding wherewith the right amount of pigment is laid on 
the plate, so that the pressure will not cause it to spread and 
destroy some delicate lines, and yet enough whereby various 
tones are preserved. The collection offers a rare treat to art , 
lovers. 




BRUCE CRANE. A. N. A. 

The frontispiece presents a reproduction of one of the most 
interesting of the excellent canvases by Bruce Crane. I have 
selected this example because of the manner in which it shows 
the best and most characteristic features of this artist's brush. 

The work of Bruce Crane is marked by his extreme sim- 
plicity in composition. The scene appears wild and is im- 
pressed with the solitude of midnight's lonely hour. The sky 
has a character all its own, and possesses originality and a 
merit inherent that is superior indeed to that commonplace blue 
and gray which is spread above the horizon 'of so many modem 



landscapes, as by a recipe for making skies. There is reflec- 
tion and limpidity in the water, and the atmospheric and light 
effects are wholly satisfactory. 

Real scenes, when selected with pictorial judgment, afford 
delightful themes for the brush, and a topographical repre- 
sentation does not fetter an artist's genius, but may be fully as 
captivating, and even more so than idealic compositions of 
poetic flight. This also is one of Crane's strong methods, 
as his canvases always carry the locality .of American rural 
scenery. There is, further, no affectation in his display of 
light, shadow and color, but a sincere and natural and expand- 
ing effect that has the breadth of open air. He goes to the 
fountain-head and sedulously studies to give a clear and vivid 
portrayal of its beauties and mysteries in its vernal season, 
nor eschewing its wintry dreariness. 

And the early training received in Wyant's studio has given 
us an artist well equipped, of sympathetic moods, of ready 
brush. * * * 

Many old masters of accredited worth and great importance 
were scattered by the Blakeslee-Fischhof sale, which took place 
last week. Of course, in a collection of this kind some less 
important work comes in by courtesy and is bought at its value, 
but on the whole the prices which the more important lots 
vendered were satisfactory. 

The critics of the various papers discerned the importance 
of the collection as a whole and the superior excellence of many 
of the masterpieces. Only one screech of spite was heard in 
a so-called society paper, which, however, is never seen by 
truly cultured people such as are interested in good examples 
of the older "schools. To mention this may therefore be a " 
novelty to almost all those who were present at the two nights' 
sale or who enjoyed the exhibition of the past week. 

The manner in which this screech was prepared Was justly 
amusing. 

At the first night's view a trinity of well-matched personal- 
ities attracted quite some attention. This trinity consisted 
of Ignorance, Malice, and Venom. Ignorance in the person 
of a thoroughly discredited, self -advertised, so-called expert; 
Malice embodied by a man whose soul is soured by the dis- 
appointment at not being able to pass daubs arid palpable 
frauds as valuable paintings, and Venom personified by an 
elderly person with a past and a sharp tongue. 

And, as the witches of Macbeth sang: 

"Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn ; and, caldron, bubble." 

And the concoction which they brewed ! 

To enumerate the errors that expert made is to dignify his 
performance with refutation, which would be preposterous. 

As I reverted to in the last number: Messrs. Blakeslee & 
Fischhof , whose standing as experts and dealers is of the high- 
est, have with care stated the provenance of the paintings they 
offered for sale. The five days' exhibition of these works last 
week was an education to many in the appreciation of the work 
done by the men of the past. 

There were some points which only the initiated would 
grasp. "The Lute-Player," by Van Dyck, for instance, as a 
single example was a delightful canvas with all the richness 
and roughness which Van Dyck manifested while yet in the 
studio of Rubens as pupil, all which he shook off when he came 
to England. 

It is rumored that although no public institutions were 
given among the names of buyers, some of these canvases will 
worthily be seen in museums, notably the Boston Museum. 
* * * 

At last some of the dailies are taking up the question of those 
fictitious "additions" to auction-sale collections, upon which 
I have animadverted for several months past. And in Wash- 
ington there is a movement on foot by the Merchants' Associ- 
ation to suppress fake auctions of pictures. 

There is room, ample room, and a crying need for such a 
movement here. 
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AD. SCHREYER. 

TANGLED IN THE MARSHES. 
(46X79.) 

In the Carmer Collection. 



It is well to forget— sometimes. 

When Schreyer's name is mentioned the mind reverts to 
an almost endless army of Arabs galloping across the plain, 
all put up on convenient parlor-size stretchers, and all painted 
from the same palette. 

But Schreyer did better work. He was, when he wanted 
to be, a painter and a draughtsman, who joined to a grand and 
bold conception a profoundly poetic sentiment. It has been 
said of him that he combined the characteristics of Delacroix, 
Decamps and Fromentin, at the same time remaining original. 
His color was a happy mingling of dreamy tones and of 
powerful depth and range. Whether painting the wild Arab, 
the peasant of Poland, the Cossack of Russia, or the Hun- 
garian at work, he ever showed his remarkable genius for the 
delineation of action. 

Standing now before one of his important examples, which 
is reproduced above, one is impressed with the technical power 
of this German painter, who was so thoroughly French in his 
art. This canvas belonged originally to Mr. John Wolff, the 
brother of Catharine Lonllard Wolff, and for its size alone may 
be considered to have been one of the artist's especial cares. 
Here at least he discarded his conventionality and attempted 
something more ambitious. 

And how well he could succeed, when only" inspired by the 
love of his art, this canvas proclaims. 

Tir loaded cart has sunk down to the hub in the heavy 
road, and the horses are wildly and furiously straining to ex- 
tricate it. The figure Of the driver is expressive of his predica- 
ment. Far away the landscape stretches, until the horizon 
line is reached, vast and desolate, with no life to be seen, and 
the sky dark and overcast with clouds. Although the gen- 
eral tone of the picture is rather low and somber, the coloring 
in the foreground is warm and rich. He plays pleasingly with 
the atmospheric distances, and the sky, the reverse of cast-iron, 
moves with wind and melts with rain. 

At the Carmer Galleries, where this rare Schreyer is seen, 
there is also shown an example from Joseph Israel's of great 



importance, because it was the picture on which the veteran 
painter received his first medal. It is called "Meditation," 
and presents a life-size woman reclining on a mossy bank in 
a beautiful landscape. It is in the early manner of the artist, 
carefully finished, and although not representative of the man 
as he is best known, it is of unique value, to show the first 
period from which he steadily progressed to sturdy and grad- 
ual growth. The canvas measures 40x70 inches. 

Another great painter represented in this gallery by two im- 
portant examples is Eugene Isabey, who was successful both 
in marine and figure pieces, and supreme in the interpretation 
of the ocean in her more impassioned moods. He seemed to 
possess those emotions to an intense degree which made him 
susceptible to the storm in all Its terrible grandeur. He loved 
rich, brilliant masses of color, and was especially successful 
in the painting of red in light. The groups of figures in 
masses, which he loved to introduce, cling together and de- 
pend upon one another, instead of developing each an individ- 
ual status. In this the study of his figures is of immense value 
as they show both the individuality of the parts and their sub- 
ordination to the composition — "his composition hangs well to- 
gether," as the studio would say. 

A storm at sea, and a group of fisherwomen on the strand, 
form the subjects seen here. That storm is a piece of sea 
painting of great quality, with a sombreness and fierceness of 
the wild, tumultuous waters that furiously lash and boister- 
ously roar upon the rocky coast. The group picture has a 
more quiet aspect, as the gale has subsided. Both are rep- 
resentative of the sparkling vitality, the warm color and the 
sureness of hand of the man whose every brush-stroke was a 
signature. 

Of somewhat similar nature, was Jongkind, whose deep and 
quiet tones are seen in a broadly painted, powerful winter 
landscape in Holland. To relieve the tension and infuse the 
sentiment of humanity we may yet turn to the charming child- 
pictures by Kever, always recognized, because he is alone in 
his metier. 
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An amusing juggling with the figures occurred in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel some time ago regarding a certain well-known 
collection of curiosities, on which the "expert" had been put. 

To introduce the matter. 

Given a lot of old pictures, say, one hundred, which has cost 
their owner to acquire, say, one thousand dollars, and which 
is worth, according to his claims, $200,000, i. e., two hundred 
thousand dollars. Put in an expert, for a consideration, who 
will condemn one-half of the collection and guarantee the rest, 
making it worth, according to his estimate, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Does it not pay to have this semblance of hon^ 1 
esty, even if it costs "many a heartache" to throw out one- 
half of this worthless trash for the sake of "enjoying the satis- 
faction of being sure of the genuineness of all the other pic- 
tures" that are as fishy as the rest? 

It does pay — for a time. Until the fraud is exposed. 

* * * 

This magazine does not claim to be written for the sake of 
making friends, except those that love honesty and truth. 

On the contrary, it has made enemies, virulent ones, who, " 
in their fear resort to a few slanders or so, to injure its in- 
fluence. 

But all in vain. • 

One of my aims is to serve the cause of art by warring 
against fakirs and such methods as bring the art trade into dis- 
repute, and that collectors may be warned against the trap set . 
for the unwary. 

And here is another recent instance. 

A dealer was requested by a gentleman in London to sell 
a Verboeckhoven with the understanding that whatever the 
picture should bring over $500 should be divided in half, and 
one half be retained by the dealer as his commission. After a 
while the dealer sent to England a check for $500, stating that 
he had sold the picture for this amount without profit. The 
owner was amazed; he came to this country and found that 
this painting had been sold at a certain auction place for $1800. 
The auctioneer, who refused at first to give the particulars, 
was threatened with a subpoena of his books, and then owned 
up that the painting had been invoiced by this dealer and the 
check had been sent to him. 

Enough said. 

* * * 

Another instance of sharp practice. 

A lawyer went to a capitalist and told him that a client of his 
was in need of money and wanted to borrow $500 for a short 
time, and was willing to give a valuable oil painting, worth 
$2000, as security. "How am I to know that the picture is 
worth that amount?" said the capitalist. "Why, there is so- 
and-so, a reputable dealer; we can submit the picture to him 
for appraisal," was the reply. 

So done. Mr. So-and-so comes and values the picture at 
$1200 at the lowest, although it might bring as much as $1800. 

He is conservative. 

The capitalist is satisfied, and advances the money. When 
the time for payment comes, default is made, the security is 
not redeemed, and the capitalist, who does not care to have 
this painting, thinks it best to send it to the dealer's place who 
has appraised it, and there it is for sale— with no buyers. 

But the strange part is that this very painting had been in 
that same dealer's place for two years, and that the lawyer 
who secured the loan has always been his counsel. 

* * * 

It is customary in France when the sale takes place of the 
paintings found in an artist's studio after his death, to stamp 
the unsigned canvases with a-government seal ; and we all have 
seen the little- red oval with the artist's name within, thus: 
Vente Troy on, Vente Daubigny, and so on. Although many 
of these canvases rriav be but half finished pictures or nearly 
completed, this red stamp is a better guarantee of the genu- 



ineness of the canvas than a signature, which is -so easily 
forged. 

There is nothing corresponding to this custom in this coun- 
try. _ Still it appears that all work sold, as coming from the 
studio of a deceased artist, is signed. Who signs these can- 
vases? It has been said that the late M. F. H. De Haas left 
a large number of unsigned canvases, yet all sold at his 
posthumous sale have his signature. 

Another instance occurred at the Evans' sale. There was a 
painting by Wyant called "Driving Mists." I am informed 
that this painting was offered, unsigned, for $350, but the 
gentleman to whom it was offered refused to take it on ac- 
count of this defect. The painting is absolutely genuine. Mrs. 
Wyant had herself seen her husband, paint the picture, and 
was willing to give a document to that effect. Mr. Evans, it 
is said, acquired the picture for $375. At his sale it brought 
$2550. During the exhibition and sale it was also noticed that 
the painting was signed. 

It occurs to me that a question in ethics is raised. 

The French custom seemsjo be the better one. Applied in 
this country a notarial seafcould be affixed to the back of every 
painting left unsigned by the artist. 

Why Paris? Because every artist needs that polish which 
the City Beautiful alone can give. The best technique, con- 
summate knowledge, complete attainments still require Paris. 
Why? 

First, because of the art atmosphere. Define that? ^Im- 
possible. Go and breathe it, and you will know. 

Because of the beauty of the surroundings. The most mag- 
nificent city in the world. An inspiration to lovers of beauty. 

Because of the. masterpieces in the museums. No other 
city can boast of the wide range of schools, and of the best 
of each, like Paris. 

Therefore Paris is the Mecca of art lovers and art students. 

But we do not use pumice powder before the stone is hewn 
and almost finished in the carving. So this Paris must come 
at the end of study years. Otherwise the plastic mind be- 
comes overpowered by the wealth of influences and loses its 
individuality. There' are painters to-day who show in their 
work that they went to Paris too soon. But after a man is 
old enough and strong enough to be eclectic, Paris becomes 
mandatory. To go half-fledged conduces to errors never to 
be eradicated. To go fully equipped with technical knowledge 
adds refinement to individual conceptions. 

Nor should the stay be too long. For even the strongest 
will ultimately succumb to what may be called a narcotic. 

Take Paris as a tonic, not as a diet. 



The symposium by Boston artists on the question, "Does 
art pay?" appearing in the last number, has been discussed 
by New York artists, and I find that the prevalent opinion 
runs parallel with the sentiments expressed by the Boston 
confreres. 

R. Swain GifTord contends that the question greatly depends 
upon the object the artist has in view. But he claims that the 
majority of artists become such in consequence of an over- 
whelming desire to express their love of beauty. No other 
occupation satisfied them; in fact, they deliberately gave up 
all hope of any great pecuniary gain, for in a worldly or ma- 
terial way the pursuit of art does not pay. But to the^ artist 
who has the intense satisfaction of trying to realize his im- 
pression of beauty and character, art does pay. 

Childe Hassam characteristically and sententiously remarks : 
Yes, in every way; and, again, No, if you expect the. return 
that a Fifth avenue dealer does. 

Carleton Wiggins likewise is of the opinion that art does 
not pay the artist in the sense that other professions or callings 
pay. for it is the history of art that it has been seldom re- 
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munerative to its followers, proportionately. But the pay that 
conies to the artist who does his work earnestly is in the satis- 
faction that he does his best. 

Robert C. Minor thinks that the financial side should not 
be dwelled upon, but the benefits to civilization and the pleas- 
ure to its votaries alone should be considered. Thus art pays. 

All these opinions and those of other artists show the high 
moral plane on which the foremost men serve their art. 

■ Art should be free to enter the United States of America. 

Italy tries to keep its art treasures by levying a duty on 
works of art to be exported. America tries to keep art treas- 
ures out of the country by making us pay to bring them here. 

The government blackmailed art-collectorship to the tune of 
$12,000 for its effrontery to dare to bring here the great Rem- 
brandt, "The Gilder." 

What is the object on an ad valorem duty? It is said to be 
for the protection of American artists. They don't want this 
protection. 

The strongest argument that can be adduced in favor of free 
art is to be found in the fact that American artists, the per- 
sons supposed to be protected by duty, are themselves advo- 
cates for its removal. This being true, the duty appears to be 
in no sense protective, but wholly for revenue. The desire, 
almost demand, of the American artists for the removal of 
tariff restrictions is well known. Keep out the trash that is 
not art, but let the work of foreign artists, ancient and modern, 
be admitted without a prohibitive penalty. 

American artists, who, as a rule, are men and women of 
sensitive, cultured natures, are chagrined and mortified by the 
policy of our government when they go abroad for the pur- 
pose of study. They find the great government schools of art 
at Paris and Berlin freely open to them as well as to citizens 
of the countries which support the schools. Without payment 
for tuition, without expense for models, American students 
are given all the advantages which their European brethren 
enjoy. In return for this great courtesy our government, too 
often short-sighted, places a large duty upon the works of for- 
eign artists which are sent to this country for sale. 

In the matter of sculpture these revenue extortions are still 
more exasperating. The product of an American sculptor, it 
is true, executed abroad is admitted free of duty upon the cer- 
tificate of an American consul that it is his own personal work. 
But here the government finds a serious stumbling-block which 
operates directly to the detriment of American artists. It is 
not generally understood, as it should be, that no sculptor, for- 
eign or native, actually, with his own hands, hews the block 
of marble into shape. His idea finds embodiment in the clay, 
which, when completed, is cast in plaster. The artisan, then, 
with this for his model, and by a mechanical, process wholly' 
transfers the thought to marble. Hence, if an American sculp- 
tor; in returning- home, brings an example of his art with him 
accompanied by a consular certificate, his statue or bust is 
admitted free. But, having left his model in Rome, if he de- 
sires to order of the marble-cutters a replica of the work he is 
obliged to pay duty thereon or enter upon a tedious and exas- 
perating correspondence with the Treasury Department in 
order to convince. the officials that the work' is his own, and en- 
titled to free entry. 

There should be placed on all works of the graphic and 
plastic arts a graded duty, according to value, of not less than 
fifty dollars and not more than one hundred dollars The 
avalanche of cheap, trashy and fraudulent work with which the 
country at one time was deluged would be kept out/and not 
be S exclud P ed mtlng ^ SCUlptUre of any educati onal value would 
It were well if , in the meantime, some competent person were 
appointed at the New York Custom House to advise the Col- 
lector of Revenue or the inspectors on art importations as the 
assinine valuations recently made, to which now and then at- 



tention has been called, have been ridiculous and absurd in the 
extreme. 

* * * 

The subject for the "Series of American Private Collec- 
tions" to appear in the next number will be the collection of 
Mr. N. M. Matthews of Baltimore, which I visited a few days 
ago, and where I particularly noticed the attractive manner 
of lighting supplied by the Frink system, and somewhat differ- 
ing from their usual styles. The same excellent method of an 
even diffusion of light over the entire wall space was noticed 
"in the very large gallery at Ashbourne, Pa., recently completed 
for Mr. P. A. B. Widener; while also Judge S. L. Bronson 
of New Haven, Conn., had recently installed this system in his 
gallery. 

Collectors often neglect that very important adjunct to the 
enjoyment of a picture: its good^ lighting. . Central chande- 
liers are unfit for various reasons to shed an even light on all 
the pictures on the walls, and if a perfected system cannot be 
introduced, at least portable reflectors should form part of the 
necessary furniture in every room where paintings are hung 
for the enjoyment they may bring./ 

The Rubens "Holy Family," which was described in the last 
number, will be the chief attraction at the next spring exhibi- 
tion of the Metropolitan-Museum. 

* * * 

I wonder whether they have any one' who knows something 
.about art down in Richmond, Virginia. I visited there the 
other day the building of the Virginia Historical Society and 
found a really fine example of Rembrandt Peale, a life-size 
knee piece, hanging in the hall near the open, front door. It 
was in a deplorable condition, battered, stained, and "blistered, 
but of sufficient value to be cleaned and put in good shape. 
:In an upper corner of the rooms there was also an excellent 
man's bust which would be worth bringing out into the light 
Away up, almost. out of sight, it still looked very much like 
a Singleton Copley. A large number of other portraits are 
of little value, but even amongst these a closer inspection might 
discover some of interest. 

The paintings at the Valentine Museum are very poor, al- 
though the Museum possesses a few rare prints and some black 
and white by Couture. 

* * * 

• Another gallery is soon to be opened on Fifth avenue This 
time it is Mr. C. W. Kraushaar who will leave the cable-bur- 
dened artery of the city to locate within the more artistic pre- 
cincts of the picture traders. The gallery, which is to be near 
Twenty-ninth street, will be a notable addition to the show 
places. * * * 

n.S°^ a p e K he ^ g n ty / allen J A ¥ a11 on account of the cold-hearted- 
curfosky^hop Fullert0n ' the ant iquarian of the Thirty-fourth street 

A Murillo for twelve dollars ! 

Sad the tale. 

ASn n SOm nf y p a ? this i ittle Picture about 10x12, said to represent Saint 
&S T y ,° f P / dua ' ° f emaciat . ed ^tures and elongated countenance, 
P, WrV,T f £ arsome ^tomies, that must have been forerunners of ■ 
Palmer Cox s brownies, has hung in the parlor of an industrious "old 
ma A er / c ?"f *or who himself had rescued the gem from thJ^tter 
and had paid $3.75 for the privilege of doing so. ^ * 

™£„vi arrived tC 7 tS t ^ le estate \ Flank ed on either side by a mar- 
ine » e - a T?K and a P he , n o m e, naI Titian "with the V-shaped brush- 
strokes, it had become a Murillo, and cherished it was! With lov- 
ing hand it was touched-this charming sketch, "the ereat oamW* 
original conception of his masterpiece, now in Seville " P 

But the stock market breaks sometimes, the ticker does not tick al- 

W3 iKt .u n £ ht Way \ a - nd .,V ^ !t is on sale - and cold-hearted Fullerton— 
Oh, the shame, a Murillo for twelve dollars! 

loolSfor long Ve * " ^^ ^ *"" ^ bafgainS d ° "* He ar0Und 

a «°iw an0tI !i e i r natUr6 i is a ^Josity which Fullerton showed me. It is 
an old cradle, panel, on which is painted a "Holy Supper-" without 
nr aim lfi° author ,! hl P' although it appears that it is either an origina 
or a good copy after the school of Van Eyck. The figures are ill- 



